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THE ORIGINS OF ART. 

Die Anfange der Kunst. By Dr. E. Grosse. 301 pp. 32 

figures in the text, and 3 plates. (Freiburg i.B. : Mohr, 

1894.) 

R. E. GROSSE, in his book on “The Origins of 
Art,” has struck out a new and very promising 
line of research. Other authors may have worked to a 
limited extent at restricted aspects of the subject, or may 
have theorised to an unlimited extent; but no one has 
studied the beginnings and evolution of the arts, with 
such constant reference to what actually occurs, irrespec¬ 
tive of what the arm-chair philosopher imagines might 
have happened. 

Dr. Grosse limits its present investigation not only to 
primitive art, but also to the sociological aspects of the 
science of art, not because he does not appreciate the 
other aspects, but because he wished to deal the more 
thoroughly with this particular problem. His main 
object appears to be to show, as he expresses it, that ■' art 
does not serve only as a pleasant amusement, but for the 
fulfilling of the most earnest and highest practice of life.” 

The book contains the following chapters : The aim 
of the science of art; the method of the science of art ; 
Primitive folk ; Art, Decoration, Ornamentation, Repre¬ 
sentation (sculpture and painting) ; Dancing, Poetry, 
Music, and Conclusion. The method adopted is that of 
comparative ethnography, and our author confines his 
attention to the lowest and least settled peoples—to the 
hunter-folk. In order to eliminate as far as possible the 
secondary factors of race and climate, he studies the 
condition of each art among the following peoples- 
Australians, Mincopies(Andamanese), Bushmen,Eskimo, 
and Fuegans, with occasional references to other 
peoples. 

Each of these chapters is treated in so fresh and sug¬ 
gestive a manner, that one is tempted to quote largely ; 
but a sum mary of the general conclusions will give a fair 
idea of the scope of the book. The chapter on dancing 
is particularly interesting, and the importance of the 
dance in social evolution is clearly brought out ; no one 
who has witnessed and studied various kinds of savage 
dances, ran fail to feel that they have a significance and 
value which is entirely lost in the dances of civilised 
people. “ The pleasure of strong and rhythmical move¬ 
ments, the pleasure of imitation, the pleasure of 
giving vent to the feelings, these factors,” writes 
Dr. Grosse, “give a complete and sufficient explan¬ 
ation of the passion which primitive folk have for 
dancing” At the sane time, he points out that the 
occasional assembling for social dances induces co¬ 
operation among loosely-connected hunter-folk. “ It is 
perhaps along with war the one factor which causes the 
members of a primitive group to vividly feel their 
solidarity, and it is at the same time one of the best pre¬ 
paratives for war. It is difficult to over estimate the 
value of primitive dances in the culture-development of 
mankind.” 

It is found that the artistic creations of the hunter-folk 
have by no means arisen from purely aesthetic intentions, 
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but they serve at the same time for some practical object, 
and frequently this latter appears to be the chief motive. 
Primitive ornaments are not originally and essentially 
employed for decoration, but as significant marks and 
symbols. In other cases the aesthetic intention certainly 
predominates, but, as a rule, it is only in music that it 
appears as the sole motive. 

Although artistic activity, as such, hardly anywhere 
occurs at the lowest grades of culture, still it is every¬ 
where recognisable, and essentially of the same character 
which one finds in the higher grades of culture. Only 
one art, architecture, is wanting among any of the hunter- 
folk. Herbert Spencer suggested that the three main 
groups of poetry—lyric, epic, and dramatic—were evolved 
in the course of the development of the higher culture 
from an undifferentiated primitive poetry ; but these are 
already to be found in an independent position of their 
own at the lowest culture grade. 

Primitive art forms are constructed according to the 
same laws as the highest creations of art, the great 
aesthetic principles of rhythm, symmetry, opposition, 
gradation and harmony are employed by the Australians 
and Eskimo as well as by the Athenians and Florentines. 
The sensations of primitive art are narrower and coarser, 
their materials are more scanty, their forms are poorer 
and more clumsy ; but in its essential m >tives, means, 
and aims, the art of primitive times is one and the same 
with the art of all times. 

Dr. Grosse does not believe that racial character has a 
decided determining significance in the development of 
the art of a people at the lowest grade of culture, but that 
the individuality of the folk, as well as that of indi¬ 
viduals, continuously increases with the course of their 
development. The uniform character of primitive art 
is due to a uniform cause, and that culture factor is 
the uniform character of the condition of life of the 
hunter-folk, irrespective of race or latitude, 

The particular kind of production of a people depends, 
above all, on the geographical and meteorological con¬ 
ditions under which they live. The hunter-folk have 
remained hunter-folk—not, indeed, as the older ethnolo¬ 
gists believed, because they were from the very beginning 
condemned to stand still through a faulty disposition, but 
because the nature of their native country prohibited 
progress to a higher form of production. Herder and 
Taine maintain that climate exerts a direct influence on 
the spirit of a people and the character of their art; but 
Dr. Grosse claims to have proved that the influence is 
indirect—the climate commands the art through the 
production. It is doubtful whether this can also be 
proved for the art of the higher folk, since people pro¬ 
vided with a richer culture have made themselves in 
their production independent of the influences of climate. 
The progress of culture emancipates the folk from a 
slavery to nature to a mastery over nature, and one may 
dare to assume that this also finds a corresponding 
expression in the development of art. 

There are no peoples without art, and even the lowest 
and roughest races devote a great part of their time and 
energy to art; to art, adds Dr. Grosse (perhaps some¬ 
what unjustly), which is looked down upon by civilised 
nations from the height of their practical and scientific 
acquirements, and treated mainly as an amusement; but 
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from the standpoint of modern science it is incompre¬ 
hensible that, if such an immense amount of energy was 
diverted from the conservation and development of the 
social organism and devoted to aesthetic creation and 
enjoyment, Natural Selection would not step in, and long 
ago have rejected those peoples who wasted their energy 
in so unproductive a manner, in favour of other and more 
practically endowed folk. The conclusion is therefore 
arrived at that, from the very beginning, primitive art, 
besides its immediate aesthetic significance, must also 
possess a practical advantage for the hunter-folk. 

The primitive arts operate in very different ways on 
primitive life. Ornament demands technique above 
everything. Ornament and the dance play an important 
part in the intercourse of both sexes, and through their 
influence on sexual selection probably serve for the im¬ 
provement of the race. On the other hand, some of the 
arts increase the power of the social group in its resist¬ 
ance to hostile attacks ; for example, certain decoration 
is employed to frighten opponents ; poetry, dancing and 
music stimulate and encourage the warriors. The most 
important and beneficent effect which art exercises on 
the life of the folk consists in the consolidation and 
broadening of the social relationship. Not all arts effect 
this to an equal degree. While dancing and poetry seem 
predestined to this through their innate peculiarity, 
music is, from the same cause, almost quite excluded from 
it. But the effect of the two former varies according to 
the stage of culture of the people ; for example, dancing 
loses its influence as soon as the social groups become 
too large for them to be united in one dance ; and, on the 
other hand, poetry has to thank the printing-press for its 
incomparable power. Among the hunter-folk, dancing is 
the most important social influence ; for the Greeks, 
sculpture embodied the social ideal in the most effective 
form ; in the middle ages, architecture united souls and 
bodies in the halls of their gigantic domes; in the 
Renaissance, painting employed a language which is 
understood by all the cultured peoples of Europe ; and 
in recent times, the reconciling voice of poetry rings amid 
the clash of arms and the conflict of classes and peoples. 

As science enriches and elevates our intellectual life, so 
art enriches and elevates our emotional life. Art and 
science are the two most powerful means for the educa¬ 
tion of the human race. No pastime therefore, but an 
indispensable social function is art, one of the most 
effective weapons in the struggle for existence, and con¬ 
sequently it must develop itself always more richly and 
powerfully through the struggle for existence. Art is 
a social function, and every social function must serve 
for the conservation and development of the social 
organism. But it is wrong to demand of art that it should 
be moral, or, more correctly, moralising, for then one 
demands that art shall no longer be art. Art serves social 
interests best when it serves artistic interests. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that this 
book deals largely with the sociological aspects of 
aesthetics ; and it is not only a study of primitive art in 
the widest sense of the term, but it is also a study of 
some of the factors of social evolution. It is certainly a 
book which should be translated into English, in order 
that it may obtain a wider circle of readers. 

Alfred C. Haddon. 


FORBES’S HANDBOOK OF MONKEYS. 

A Handbook to the Primates. (Allen’s Naturalists’ 

Library.) By H. O. Forbes. 8vo. 2 vols. illustrated. 

(London : W. H. Allen and Co., Limited, 1894. ) 

F the series of which the present work fotms a 
part, five volumes have now made their appearance, 
namely, one on Marsupials and Monotremes, one on 
British Birds, a third on Butterflies, and the two now 
under consideration ; while a sixth, on British Mammals, 
is now in the press. In the three volumes previously 
issued, it was found practicable to make use of the 
original plates (with the addition of a few new ones) 
from the old “ Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library but those 
in the volume in that series devoted to monkeys were 
such grotesque caricatures, that both editor and publisher 
were soon convinced that their reissue was impractic¬ 
able. Consequently, the plates (twenty-nine in number, 
in addition to several maps) in Mr. Forbes’s volumes 
have all been prepared from entirely new sketches 
from the pencil of Mr. Keulemans. Whether the 
lithographers have been quite as successful with some 
of these as they might have been, we think is 
doubtful; the colours in some instances being decidedly 
too bright, while in others the execution is too coarse, 
and not sufficiently detailed. Asa whole, however,they 
are very creditable, while some, such as the portrait of 
the Aye-aye, forming the frontispiece to the first volume, 
are admirable specimens of artistic work. 

In a series of volumes like those under consideration, 
it can scarcely be expected that their respective authors 
should undertake a detailed study of the skins and skulls 
of each species they describe, as if they were writing a 
museum catalogue. Nevertheless, we believe that Mr. 
Forbes has done this in a large number of cases, and has 
consequently been able to make some important identifi¬ 
cations. He had a specially difficult task before him, 
for several reasons. In the first place, there is no British 
Museum catalogue of Primates since the small one pub¬ 
lished as far back as 1870 by Dr. Gray, which is now, of 
course, totally out of date ; and, secondly, the collection 
of monkey-skins and skulls in the National Collection is 
far from being anything near as complete as is desirable. 
So that, even if the author went through the whole series 
in the groups most requiring revision, it is improbable 
that his conclusions would in all cases be unassailable. 
It may be added that the British Museum collection of 
monkey-skins consists largely of menagerie-specimens, 
without properly authenticated localities, or without 
specified localities at all ; the reason of this being the 
well-known dislike of English naturalists and collectors 
to shoot monkeys. 

As against these drawbacks, Mr. Forbes had some com¬ 
pensating advantages, notably the recent description, by 
Dr. Forsyth Major, of several new forms of Lemuroids, 
both recent and fossil. Consequently, his volumes con¬ 
tain descriptions of several forms which are not to be 
met with in any other collective work on the subject. Not 
the least interesting among these is the gigantic extinct 
Lemuroid ( Megaladapis ) of Madagascar, which it is 
possible may have been still living when that wonderful 
island was first visited by Europeans. 

Mr. Forbes follows the classification now generally 
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